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another place (I, 20-24) he admits that gilds existed in England in the 
time of Ine, at least half a century before they are mentioned in Ger- 
many. His view that William the Conqueror opposed or suppressed 
the gild system as a wide-spread and dangerous Anglo-Saxon institution 
(I, 56, 64, in), is supported by little or no evidence. The cnighten- 
gild of London was not dissolved at the time of the Norman Conquest 
(I, 56), but in 1125. "Lot" and "scot" were not distinct concep- 
tions in English towns (I, 64) . The Winchester gild regulation in the 
form given in I, 86, is based on a wrong translation of the original text. 
The last gild celebration at Preston was in 1882, not 1862 (I, 96). 
Where Thomas of Worcester is said to have made a payment to King 
Stephen for the aldermanship of the gild merchant (1, 96), read "Thomas 
of York " and " King Henry I." The Berwick Statutes did not originate 
in 1283-1284 (I, 97), but in 1249-1294. 

It would not be difficult to point out other errors of this sort, 
especially in the chapters concerning England. When, however, we 
consider the wide range of the subject, we must accord the book much 
praise for its general accuracy, scholarly execution and sound results. 
It fills a great void in historical literature, and will stimulate to further 
research in the field which it covers. 

Charles Gross. 



The Platform: Its Rise and Progress. By Henry Jephson. 
Two Volumes. New York and London, Macmillan & Co., 1892. 
— 456,483 pp. 

Mr. Jephson's volumes have been received with marked favor by the 
popular press, and most naturally so ; for they tell in a clear, interesting 
way, if somewhat diffusely, the story of the growth in England of popu- 
lar meetings and stump speaking as a political force. For students of 
political science and sociology, also, they have a value ; not that they 
contain new material or advance new theories, but because they disclose 
hitherto overlooked groupings of familiar facts. As a study in constitu- 
tional history, the work may be described as an attempt to show that 
the differentiation of what Mr. Dicey has called political sovereignty 
from what he calls legal sovereignty has been accomplished through the 
growth of a new and special organ of the constitution, namely, the plat- 
form. Parliament continues to be the legal sovereign ; but the actual 
power to compel obedience — the obedience of Parliament in particular 
— has practically been obtained by the people, who a hundred years 
ago were not even in any true sense represented in Parliament ; and the 
means employed have been public meetings and platform discussions, 
kept up in defiance of government and of alleged law until those who 
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participated in them made themselves the ultimate source of govern- 
ment and of new law. That some of the acutest legal minds less than 
seventy-five years ago could not conceive the possibility of effecting such 
a change within the forms of law, is a fact from which political science 
may measure an astonishing progress, as surely as physical science 
measures progress from the time when men could not conceive the 
rotundity of the earth. As late as 1819 Sir C. E. Carrington, whom Mr. 
Jephson describes as " a certain irascible Tory ex-chief justice of Cey- 
lon," wrote : 

What ! is our constitution, the labor and the pride of ages, so vitally 
unsound as to cherish and organize and keep in perpetual action within itself 
the elements of its own destruction ? Does the legislature admit and sanc- 
tion an extraneous appellate jurisdiction, to correct, control or vituperate its 
measures and to deny its authority, in public assemblies called for that pur- 
pose at the pleasure of every popular declaimer ? I trust that the constitu- 
tion of this mighty kingdom is not thus impeachable of folly. 

The beginnings of platform influence as a political force Mr. Jephson 
places in the latter half of the eighteenth ceptury. There had been 
public meetings from time immemorial, but not in the true sense of the 
word political meetings; strictly speaking they were administrative, 
duly called by a parish or county officer, and participated in only by a 
class, or by the dwellers in a particular administrative district. Evi- 
dently, the habit of administrative meeting could not in itself grow into 
the practice of assembling in vast general meetings, called together by 
anybody, attended by voters and non-voters indiscriminately, by men 
from one or another parish or county indifferently and from any rank in 
society, and all for the purpose of asserting a claim to political rights, 
criticising Parliament and demanding reforms. But the habit of mass- 
meeting, while yet unknown in politics, had developed for religious 
purposes under the revival preaching of Wesley and Whitefield, and the 
germ of popular participation in politics had long existed in the habit 
of petition. It was therefore the blending of these three habits under the 
pressure of new economic and social forces, that created the platform. 

A new power like this could not establish itself without a tremendous 
struggle. Conservative interests could not help taking the ground that 
the constitutional right of public meeting was fully exhausted by meet- 
ings of the traditional administrative sort. This was evidently the 
thought of Justice Carrington in the remarks above quoted. Canning 
expressed it even more distinctly in Parliament, when he declared that 
it was " no part of the contrivance of the laws that immense multitudes 
should wantonly be brought together" at the will of "unauthorized" 
and " irresponsible " individuals. 
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The law prescribes a corporate character. The callers of these meetings 
have always studiously avoided it. No summons of freeholders, none of 
freemen, none of the inhabitants of particular places or parishes, no acknowl- 
edgment of local or political classification. 

Mr. Jephson does not in terms point out the distinction here made 
between administrative and political meeting, and seems not to have 
fully realized its significance ; the reader is even left in doubt whether 
Mr. Jephson at any time in the course of his investigation perceived 
that this was exactly the distinction that his narrative implied. As 
a matter of fact, Carrington's and Canning's position was neither ob- 
structionist nor reactionary from their point of view, but a perfectly 
rational interpretation of constitutional law. When they spoke it had 
yet to be demonstrated that public political meetings, wholly non- 
administrative in origin and character, could have any standing in 
English law. They certainly could not claim the common law warrant 
of an existence whereof the memory of man ran not to the contrary, 
and there was every reason to expect that statutory law would deal 
with them in a hostile spirit, as in fact came to be the case. It will 
be seen that Mr. Jephson has raised a most interesting problem in 
political science without distinctly stating it as a problem and therefore, 
of course, without discussing it thoroughly. What the platform had 
accomplished when, in 1825, on the expiration of the Seditious Meet- 
ings Prevention Act of 1819, it became a recognized component of the 
constitution, was the establishment in law and practice of the right of 
non- administrative initiative in political affairs. In a scientific sense 
this is the precise meaning of popular government, and for the scientific 
student the whole significance of the platform centres about this point. 

If from this technical point of view Mr. Jephson's work is disappoint- 
ing, his treatment of the causes that made the platform a political power 
sufficient to transform the character and the law of the constitution, is 
in every respect admirable. The influence of historic events like the 
John Wilkes episode, the popular discontent of 1779 and the Gordon 
riots, the French Revolution, the Catholic Emancipation agitation, 
Chartism and the anti-corn-law agitation, is shown in conscientious 
detail, while in the background appear those larger influences — the 
great economic movement inaugurated by power-machinery and the 
factory system, and the marvellous quickening of popular intelligence 
which followed upon the rapid growth, freer movement and commercial 
activity of the population. Showing clearly how political forces are 
generated by non-political activities, and tracing, step by step, the 
development of popular self-consciousness and capacity for volitional 
association, the book is a useful contribution to sociology. 
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Since 1825 the progress of the platform has been rapid. To its earlier 
functions of expression and discussion it has added functions of control, 
until now, in Mr. Jephson's opinion, it must be regarded as a principal 
feature of the English constitution, distinguishing that polity from all 
forms of government in the past and from the governments of all other 
European states in the present. No comparison with American politics 
is made, but the American reader will be satisfied, before he closes the 
book, that all comparisons of cabinet and congressional governments 
must be incomplete and even erroneous which neglect the relative 
positions of the platform in these two systems. In this country the 
platform acts upon government in some ways more indirectly than in 
England, in other ways much more directly, and on the whole perhaps 
not less effectively. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

La Soa/t/ Moderne. Etudes Morales et Politiques. Par J. G. 
Courcelle Seneuil. Paris, Guillaumin et Cie., 1892. — i2mo, 
543 PP- 

For what has really proved his valedictory, the distinguished French 
publicist made a pretty faithful gleaning of notes read before the Academy 
of Moral Sciences, papers from the Journal des Economistes and frag- 
ments hitherto unpublished. They cover the whole field of the political 
and moral sciences, and range from the consideration of the ultimate 
principles of politics and ethics down to particular administrative ques- 
tions, such as the recruitment and promotion of civil servants. The 
book betrays too plainly its method of making ; for, although co-ordinated 
subjects are thrown into juxtaposition, no impression of unity and system 
is produced. This is not saying that there is no unity and system in 
M. Courcelle Seneuil's thought. Quite the contrary is true. Wherever 
we open the work, whether the topic falls upon politics, ethics, peda- 
gogics, history or administration, we find the same circle of ideas, the 
same fundamental principles. This, in fact, makes the chief interest 
of the book. It gives us, on a great variety of topics and in a great 
variety of forms, the ideas of what has been and is to-day the leading 
school of French political philosophy — the orthodox. 

It may be not uninteresting to note (at least as landmarks) some of 
these leading ideas. For instance, we find in the first essay, on the 
necessity of co-ordinating the political and moral sciences, that the 
object of investigation or study in these sciences is man willing and 
acting, i.e. human activity. But the author repudiates the idea that the 
social sciences are in any way an extension of biology or anthropology, 
and declares that all analogies drawn from the latter sciences, especially 



